RESEARCHES, 1880-1884
electric charge acting as a boundary. In fact it seemed that even if the vorticity did not suffice to represent matter, it might yet give a very useful representation of the electric field. The investigation of the problem set for the Adams Prize, like most problems in vortex motion, involved long and complicated mathematical analysis and took a long time. It yielded, however, some interesting results and ideas which I afterwards found valuable in connection with the theory of the structure of the atom, and also of that of the electric field. The essay was awarded the prize and was published in 1883 by Macmillan under the title A Treatise on the Motion of Vortex Rings. In the same year I gave, in a paper published in the Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, the solution of the problem of finding the electrical oscillations which can occur on the surface of a conducting sphere.
I began to work in the Cavendish Laboratory immediately after taking my degree. I had not done so before, though I used to go to the laboratory now and then to see Poynting or Schuster, who were working there. I was not fortunate enough to meet Maxwell on any of these occasions: he was then editing the unpublished papers of Henry Cavendish, and not engaged on any regular research. Maxwell's view of the function of the laboratory was that it should be a place to which men who had taken the Mathematical Tripos could come, and, after a short training in making accurate measurements, begin a piece of original research. Most of the men who were working there when I first knew it were of this type. There was no organised teaching of undergraduates, though some lectures for candidates for the Natural Science Tripos and for medical students were given by the Demonstrator, William Garnett, afterwards Educational Adviser-to the
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